THE  AUTHORITY  OF   SCIENCE
had foretold some thirty years ago, Renan's letters would dis-
prove the theory of that weak uncertainty, deliberately open to
every passing wind of doctrine, called " Renanisme " ; "on the
contrary, that so-called dilettante, when we watch him working,
is valiant, keen on his work, serious-minded, high-principled,
full of true simplicity, real goodness and kindliness."
If, however, we try to analyse more closely the direct
connection between Kenan's influence and specific points in
his political thought we shall see it really amounts to very
little. Renan, like Taine, had an Anglo-Saxon rather than a
Latin view of government; he was fearful of centralized
authority, keen on local responsibility, a believer in the initiative
of individuals and autonomous corporations, without, as we
said before, always understanding the deep-rooted conditions
for the successful working of English institutions. In religion
also he vaunted the Liberalism or English Protestantism, and
would fain have tried to make it take root in France, not realiz-
ing that France had had her opportunity at the Reformation
and deliberately rejected it, in dread of the political disruption
that might follow. In this futile harking back to England, in
their vain protest against Jacobin centralization, against that
out-Hegelianizing Hegelian worship of the State into which
they actually fell themselves at times, neither Renan nor Taine
was followed by his contemporaries; and no wonder, for, as
Renan had said himself, salvation never lies in the rear.
Renan's doubts as to the validity of democratic principles,
his reservations as to the practical capacity of the people for
self-government, have on the other hand borne fruit, but not
in the way he expected. It is an interesting and not surprising
phenomenon that any political or religious philosophy which
is based on the belief that few there be that are saved is always
sure of a considerable following, so many thinking they possess
all the hallmarks of the chosen few. The Renanist doctrine
that political power must belong to an aristocracy of com-
petence, that all real progress is the work of the elite^ made
many of the most second-rate minds of his day, who lacked
both his intelligence and his modesty, feel certain that they
were unmistakably of this choice band who could safely
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